DEFINITIONS   OF   IDEALISM
"speculative idealism differs from naturalism in that it resolves
matter into a system within which mind or spirit is held to be of
basal logical significance/' and points out that the idealistic
argument a contingentia mundi, which alone, for Cunningham,
succeeds in proving the idealistic position, "does not prove . . .
the proposition which was presented as the distinguishing feature
of speculative idealism as contrasted with naturalism. Nothing is
said in the whole discussion of this argument to show that matter
necessarily has 'an implicative relationship to mind or spirit in
any sense which naturalism would deny.J " The argument is:
Whatever is contingent implies something absolute; everything
in the world is contingent, and so depends upon an absolute. But
this absolute may be the God of many realists, who admit that
the creation appears purposeful and meaningful.
For Hegel every philosophy is idealism. He says: "The ideality
of the finite is the chief maxim of philosophy; and for that reason
every genuine philosophy is idealism." "The proposition that the
finite is of ideal nature constitutes idealism. In philosophy idealism
consists of nothing else than the recognition that the finite has no
veritable being. Essentially every philosophy is idealism, or at
least has idealism for its principle, and the question then is only
how far it is actually carried through. This is as true of philosophy
as of religion; for religion equally with philosophy refuses to
recognize in finitude a veritable being, or something ultimate and
absolute, or non-posited, uncreated and eternal. The opposition of
idealistic and realistic philosophy is therefore without meaning.
A philosophy which should ascribe to finite Determinate Being as
such, veritable, ultimate, and absolute being, would not deserve
the name of philosophy: the principles of old and new philosophies
such as water, matter, or thoughts, universals, are of ideal nature,
not things such as we find them immediately, that is, in theii
sensuous isolation/'1 That is, every principle of philosophy,
whether it be matter, motion, cause or anything else, is not that
object itself, but the idea of the object. But this implies its finitude,
for so long as there is the difference between the idea and the
object, the object is finite and is ideal. So the reason for calling
every philosophy idealism is not merely that the principle of everj
philosophy is an idea, but also that every finite is ideal. The
ideality of the finite is ultimately the principle of all idealism.
Croce writes: "But if philosophy is by its logical nature pure
'  * Hegel's Science of Logic, Vol. I, p. 168, English translation,/
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